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EDITORIAL 


We record with regret the resignation from the Committee of Fr. 
Lattey, S.J., and Fr. Lucas, Fr. Lattey is che founder of this Association 
and has been keenly interested in its progress from the first. It was in 
1939 that he first mooted the idea of an Association for the promotion 
of Bible knowledge. Though the outbreak of war prevented any large 
development, nevertheless a méeting of those interested was. held at 
Easter 1940, a committee was formed, and the approval of the Hierarchy 
obtained. Father Lattey was of course a neue of: this committee. 
When Biblical activity became possible in 1944, and the Association came 
to life, as it were, Father Lattey was one of our most active members, 
always ready to help the society in every way whether by contributing 
to the Quarterly, giving lectures or by advice. With increasing age he 
now finds it necessary to resign from the Committee though we are 
glad to note that he will continue to contribute to the Quarterly. For 
all that he has done we offer him our most sincere thanks. When the 
office of Treasurer clearly had to be separated from that of Secretary 
of the Association, Fr. Lucas very kindly offered to take on the work 
although he already had a full programme of teaching. His help was 
invaluable during 1946 and 1947 when membership of the Association 
increased rapidly. Indeed the increase of work involved has now obliged 
him to resign his position, We thank him for all he has done and at the 
same time we are glad to announce that the work of Treasurer has passed 
into the capable hands of Fr. Patrick Kelly, Cathedral Clergy House, 
Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 





Subscriptions. As members will already know, we have had to raise 
the subscription to the Association. It would have been possible, of course, 
to cover the expenses of the Quarterly at a subscription somewhat 
lower than eight shillings, but we need a margin for the expenses of the 
Association and for a future increase in the size of the Quarterly. We 
may _ remind our members that for their annual payment of eight 
shillings, they have, besides the Quarterly, the use of a lending library, 


the possibility of having their questions and difficulties answered in the 
Quarterly (or, if urgent, by post), and the chance of attending various 
lectures. 
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Lending Library. We thank the following donors :_ Miss 
Monro for a gift of money; Miss A. M. Saunders, for 
La Vie Intellectuelle, 1921. The following books have also been added 
Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, 1893; Pope, The Catholic Students’ 


? 
: 


Aids to the Bible: The Old Testament (1913) ; Richards, Manual of 


Scripture History. 


Books and Periodicals Received. 
From Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
The Book of Psalms, trans. from the New Latin Psalter by Mgr. Knox. 
Lebreton-Zeiller, The History of the Primitive Church, Vol. IV. 


From the Verlag Katholisches Bibel-Werk Stuttgart : 
Bibel und Kirche, Jahrbuch, 1946, 1947. . 
Marquardt, O.F.M., Das Kommen des Erlisers in die Welt. 
Blinzler, Herodes Antipas und Jesus Christus. 
Stummer, Geographie des Buches Judith. 
Coppens, La Définibilité de l’ Assomption. 
Coppens, Miscellanées Bibliques, X1-XVII. 


Catholic Biblical Quarterly. 

Verbum Domini. 

Pax. ; 

Cultura Biblica. ' 

The Catholic Review (New Zealand). 


THE DIVINE SONSHIP OF CHRIST IN 


PSALM II 


T is agreed by all Catholic commentators that Psalm ii is a Messianic 
[== predicting the universality of Christ’s kingdom and the divine 

sonship of the Messias. The latter point raises an important question. 
In what sense has David understood and expressed this divine sonship ? 
Has he intended to represent the Messias as a true son of God or simply 
as his adopted son, his beloved one or his representative on ath? 
The reason for this difficulty lies in the fact that while the divine sonship 
of the Messias in its proper sense is nowhere expressly asserted in the 
Old Testament, the i in verse 7 “‘ Thou art my son, this day have 


I begotten thee ” seem to have no other sense but that, cf. Heb. i, 5. 
Father C. Lattey, S.J. (The First Book of the Psalms in The West- 
minster Version of the Bible: p. 5 ff.) solves the difficulty by the “ com- 
ration theory ” according to which the words of the Holy Scripture 
, sometimes, besides their literal meaning another meaning of a 
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profounder import which is seen in the background and which, in some 
cases, completely absorbs the more obvious and literal one (op. cit. 
p- xx). He therefore explains verse 7 in this way: “ The gitle ‘son of 
God’ is used with considerable freedom in the OJd Testament: cf. 
Gen. vi, 2 ; Ex. iv, 22 f... . The title was thus one that lent itself easily 
to compenetration. It was 1s especiaily true of David, but belonged in 
an absolutely unique sense to Christ.” And he goes on: “‘ Myself this 
day have begotten thee. So far as this can be applied to King David, 
it is best interpreted in the light of the =~ verse of his 
enthronement as king over all Israel in II Sam. v . . . Evidently the 
verse can be applied in a very limited sense to any mere man.” In other 
words, David is the king against whom the nations have revolted and 
who has been chosen by Yahweh as his earthly representative and 
anointed king on Mount Sion. As God’s representative he was also, 
in a certain sense, his son. But both the title “ son of God” and the 
universal kingship as described in verses 8 and 9 can be applied, in their 
literal and proper sense, to Christ alone. Therefore while David is the 
subject of the Psalm, he gradually fades away as the Psalm moves for- 
ward until he disappears entirely in order to bring to light the real 
subject of the Psalm, namely the King-Messias. 

The principles upon which the compenetration theory is based. are 
= rally admitted. All are agreed that the prophets sometimes depict 

ture events, that are not ‘strictly Messianic, with the colours of the 
Messianic age. Thus, for instance, the post-exilic and the Messianic. 
restorations are very often blended into one restoration sharing the 
charactetistics of both. The two are in reality two. successive stages in 
the process of the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth. So also 
David’s kingdom was a preparation for, rather than a figure or type 
of, the Messianic kingdom, and David himself or the Davidic dynasty 
was the ancestor of the greatest Davidic king—the Messias. There 
exists therefore between David and the Messias and between their 
respective kingdoms, as between the post-exilic and the Messianic 
restorations, a° nexus binding the two persons or events into a unity 
which God reveals to man in many of its successive stages of development. 
To illustrate the point with a practical example: The prophet’s mind 
receiving a revelation is like the screen of a cinema. If the light is faint, 
the picture on the screen is indistinct, but if the light becomes brighter 
many details hitherto unnoticed become at once visible. But as soon 
as that bright light begins to fade, the picture will be reduced to a bare 
outline. Both the revelation and its greater or lesser degree of clarity 
come from God. 

In the light of these principles, and with a stricter conformity to them, 
I should like to propose an interpretation of Psalm ii and particularly 
of verse 7 which is. slightly different from, and perhaps simpler than, 
that proposed by Father Lattey in his commentary. 
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The king against whom the nations have revolted is not David at 
the time of Absalom’s rebellion, but the ‘Messias and he alone. David 
knew only too well from earlier prophecies that the Messias would be 
a king, a powerful king with a universal kingdom, cf. Gen. xlix, 10; 
Num. xxiv, 17-19. He could also know from his experience that vassal- 
kings very frequently revolted against their sovereigns. In the history 
of the Ancient East confederacies of vassal-kings and rebellions were 
events of frequent occurrence. In the Assyrian inscriptions numerous 
records have been preserved of hostile coalitions and their repression 
by the kings of Assyria. David, therefore, could very easily and without 
any special revelation foresee that the King-Messias, just as any temporal 
king, would have his enemies who would seek the opportunity of casting 
off their allegiance. It is such a wide-spread rebellion of peoples and 
their rulers unwilling to submit to the Messias’ rule that the Psalmist 
is describing in verses 1-3. 

But in vain will the subject nations threaten to revolt. The Messias 
is neither a self-made king nor a king appointed by man. He is chosen 
by God to rule over the whole world as his earthly representative. It 
is from God that the Messias will receive his sovereign rights, and man 
is powerless against God. 

The Messias himself asserts his royal rights deriving them from his 
divine sonship. A universal kingship is given to the Messias because 
he is the son of God. This seems to be the most natural connection 
between verse 7 and verse 8. Now this is the knot of the problem. In 
what sense does the Psalmist represent the Messias as the son of God ? 


‘ 


Both the noun “son” and the verb “to beget”? must be taken in 


proper or metaphorical meaning. Now when God is the subject of the 
verb “to beget,” it is obvious that the metaphorical meaning is the 
only one which the verb can have; thus Deut. xxxii, 18 “ Thou hast 
forsaken the God that begot thee” (i.e. the people of Israel) ; cf. James 
i, 18 “‘ For of his own will nath he (God) begotten us by the word 
of truth.” The metaphorical meaning of the word “son ” or “ children,” 
when it is used in relation to God, is not less obvious ; thus Wisdom 
ii, 13 “‘ He (collectively for ‘the just people’) calleth himself the son 
of God”; cf. also Gen. vi, 2; Job i, 6; Osee i, 10; The metaphorical 
meaning of the expression “‘ Thou art my son” seems therefore to be 
required by Old Testament usage. 

The metaphorica! meaning of the expression “ Thou art my son” 
does nt necessariiv exclude the proper meaning. The two meanings 
may in fict be complementary to each other or even synonymous. 
If a fati er cails nis son * my dear,” he does not mean in any way that 
the boy is not his naturai offspring. The words “ Thou art my son” 
admit of these two meanings : “ Thou art my beloved one ” and “‘ Thou 
art my natural son,” both of which apply to the Messias. As has been 
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just said, these are not two different senses but two different aspects 
of one and the sam: <ense. David clearly perceived a close relation 
between God and the Messias, a relation much closer than that existing 
between God and himself or any of his successors, because it was by 
reason of this relation that the Messias was to receive a universal dominion. 

Therefore to the question put at the beginning of this note we may 
answer: David intended to represent Christ the Messias as God’s 
beloved and as ruling over the whole world on account of God’s special 
love for him. He neither understood nor positively excluded Christ’s 
divine sonship which was absolutely beyond the Old Testament Messianic 
outlook. This divine sonship, however, David has foreshadowed by 
express.ng, under divine inspiration; Christ’s relation to God in a way 
that is not applicable to any other of his successors upon the throne 
of Israel. 

P. P. SAYDON. 


PROFANE EVIDENCE FOR THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


The notes and list of abbreviations are printed at tie end of the article. 


of the public library reported that the two books for which he had 

the longest waiting-lists were Forever Amber and Bp. Barnes’s Rise 
of Christianity. The questioning of the veracity of the Evangelists which 
this latter book has caused must be held to be the principal reason for 
this article, which is intended to reply to the questions : What tests can 
be used to prove that the NT is a collection of valid historical docu- 
ments? Are there any independent sources or documents which back 
up events and happenings in the NT? These questions fall chiefly 
upon the gospels and Acts, for the epistles, concerned as they are more 
with teaching and exhortation, have less call to be narrating facts. An 
attempt will therefore be made to give samples, for in the space no more 
can be done, of what profane evidence there is that supports the veracity 
of gospels and Acts. 

In any narrative of travel one can easily test whether the writer has 
visited the places he describes by examining his use of the local names 
and titles. If he describe a visit to Edinburgh and mention that he spoke 
with a Writer to the Signet, or tell of an interview with the Proctors 
at Oxford, he is more likely to be telling the truth than not. If this 
happens throughout his narrative, the probability of his truthfulness 
has increased indefinitely. Now this is exactly what is observed in St. 
Luke’s narrative of travel in ihe Acts. At Thessalonica he mentions 
the politarchs as the chief magistrates. The title is attested by five in- 


|: a somewhat industrialized market-town this winter the librarian 
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iptions for Thessalonica, nine other inscriptions show that it was 
in other towns of Macedonia, while for the rest of the world there 
are perhaps three more instances. It is not, therefore, a common term 
in use in all cities of the Roman world, but something of a speciality 
in Macedonia. In Philippi (xvi, 2i) St. Luke makes the magistrates 
claim with pride that they are Romans, i.e. not merely citizens, but of 
Italian origin. Now the Roman pride of the colonia is witnessed to by 
many inscriptions, of which one (C.I.L. iii, 7343) may be cited. T. 
Uttedius Venerianus, a man who by his name must have come from 
the Marsic country, was archimimus Latinus to the town, which is a 
sign that he had brought the tradition of the Sabellian farces with him. 
At Ephesus the Asi are,met with (xix, 31) ; these were the officers 
of the imperial cult, chosen from among thé leading men of the province 
Asia. There were several of them at Ephesus, where also the Roman 
roconsul (xix, 38), who was not a procurator nor a legatus Augusti, 
feld a conventus during his term of office. In local matters Ephesus was 
self-governing, with an ekk/esia and the secretary thereto (xix, 32 and 
39). Finally, in Malta there was a chief man of the island (xxviii, 7) 
whose title is given thus on two inscriptions (C.I.L. x, 7495 and I.G. 
XIV, 601 A): primus Melitensium and wpéstos MeArtadoov. 

Jewish literary evidence, though it was written. down at a date not 
earlier than the fourth century, has a value of its own, seeing that it is 
so completely hostile. Moreover the Talmud usually gives the name of 
the Rabbi from whom each bit of tradition comes, and as these Rabbis 
can be assigned dates, either absolutely in reference to some event like 
the revolt of 132, or relatively by their place in the succession-lists, 
the stories they tell in the Talmud have a much greater antiquity than 
the date of that book would suggest. The most important statement 
about our Lord in the Talmud runs (T.B. Sanhed. 43a): On the eve 
of the Passover they hanged Yeshu the Nazarene. For forty days pre- 
viously a herald went forth proclaiming : Yeshu the Nazarene is going 
forth to be stoned, because he practised magic and led Israel astray into 
apostasy . . . Ulla (a disciple of R. Yochanan, late third century) said : 
“Do you suppose that he (Yeshu) had any right on his side ? ‘Was he 
not a beguiler, of whom Scripture says: Thou shalt not spare, neither 
shalt thou conceal him? With Yeshu it was different, for he was con- 
-nected with royalty (or, was near the government).” For the proclama- 
tions of the Jewish authorities before our Lord’s arrest, one must con- 
sult Jn. ix, 22 and xi, 57. That stoning should be threatened here and 
hanging (on a tree) be the result obtained is to be put down to the dis- 
crepancy between what the Jews wanted according to their own 
lawsand what the Romans allowed. The Jews stoned for blasphemy, 
but the- Romans executed by crucifixion. The charge of beguiling the 
people is quite in accord with the comments of the crowd in Jn. xii, 
12, while the @gostasy from Israel which the acceptance of Christianity 
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involved can be sufficiently illustrated from the NT claim that Christ- 
ianity was the true and_spiritual Israel. 

One may suppose that the testimony of Tacitus! to the existence of 
Christ is well-known and not in need of comment. It may suffice to 
remark that this testimony is sufficient to establish by itself the truth 
of the article of the creed which says : He suffered under Pontius Pilate. 
The witness of Josephus is on a different ——- for it is constantly 
being submitted to fresh scrutinies. Josephus refers tq Christ in one 
passage of his Jewish Antiquities which is admitted to be genuine by 
all the critics. He is writing an account of the death of James in A.D. 
62 (Ant. xx, 200), and describes him as: “ James, brother (or cousin) 
of Jesus that is called Christ.” The other passage (Ant. xviii, 63) in 
Josephus where our Lord Himself is described is longer, and has been 
the object of much criticism. No one contests that it is in all the MSS 
of Josephus that are known, but as Origen twice remarks in his writings 
that Josephus “ did not accept our Jesus as Christ,” many argue that 
the text of Josephus has been tampered with by the Christians. If his 
words are closely examined however, it appears that Josephus is all 
the time using faintly contemptuous language that indicates (not admira- 
tion but) that he could not care less about the whole story. By A.D. 94 
when he was writing, he was quite estranged from his Jewish faith, 
was living in comfortable exile at Rome, and had adopted the blasé 
outlook of the contemporary pagan. His words run thus: There came 
about that time Jesus, a man that was a sophist—since one should call 
him a man. He was the doer of astonishing deeds, a teacher of men that 
receive the truth with avidity. He enticed to follow him many Jews and 
much of the Greek element. He was “ the Christ.” When Pilate, on 
information laid by the principal men amongst us, condemned him to 
the cross, those who at first had been content with him did not desist 
—for he appeared to them alive again when it was the third day from 
his death, the holy prophets having foretold this and countless other 
marvels about him. Even yet the tribe of those who are called 
“ Christians ” after him is not extinct. 

Here certain key-words give the note of contempt, and they make 
it very unlikely that a Christian forger wrote the passage ; the description 
cogds dviip ; the words for the miracles rapaddé§cv Epycov ; the enticing 
that is suggested by érmydyeto ; the use of éyorra&v to mean put up 
with, as a second best (the only sense in which Josephus ever uses the 
word) ; the pupia Gauydoix and the word ®0Aov or tribe used for 
the Christians, a use to which Harnack found no parallel in early Christian 
literature, all these added together give the global impression of con- 
tempt. That & ye is used to mean seeing that was suggested by Emery 
Barnes and Gray long ago, and can be supported from ordinary Greek 
usage, for which ‘cf. Denniston, Greek Particles, p. 142. The crucial 
words : He was “ the Christ,” may mean no more than: This Jesus is 
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the one whom you have heard called Christ. By A.D. 94 the Christians 
would be quite numerous in Rome and the words are needed to go 
with the explanation of the name Christian. Alternatively, one might 
say that Josephus is holding up to ridicule the idea of a suffering Messias. 
“ This man was the Messias, and he was crucified, too. I ask you, could 
that be possible?” In 1913 Prof. Burkitt began the reaction in favour 
of the authenticity of the passage, and he was supported by Harnack 
and many other non-Jewish critics. Dr. St. John Thackeray, who edited 
and translated the works of Josephus with great care, came in his later 
‘years. to accept it, after having published a lengthy condemnation of 
it, but he was still inclined to suspect Christian alteration of the central 
hrase. 
: The dry formulae of Roman law provide another means of checking 
details of the gospel narrative. It is laid down, for instance, by Ulpian 
the jurist (Digest, xlviii, 24, 1) that: “‘ The bodies of those who have 
been executed are not to be refused to their relatives; and even the 
god-like Augustus notes in the tenth book of his Autobiography that 
such was his own practice.” Tiberius, who followed religiously the path 
traced out for him by Augustus, will not have altered this usage, and 
one is thus enabled .0 see why Mark can write (xv, 43) that Joseph of 
Arimathaea came boldly to Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus. He 
was asking for the rights of “ the relatives,” and he presumably had 
some token or signature from our Lady to show that he acted on her 
behalf. That Pilate should not question his right would seem strange, 
if there were not this provision of the law, and it would be a point on 
which the forger, had he been at work here might have shown some 
hesitation, for the account as it is found in Mark can only have been 
written by one who possessed the truth, or by one who was well versed 
in the Roman law. Now it is not to be supposed that ancient writers 
of fiction took the meticulous care with their details which is e 
of the modern writer of detective fiction. The ancient world failed to 
anything like the detective story, and it is one of the reasons 
for the lack of popularity of Mark’s gospel in antiquity that it has so 
much detail. 

Bp. Barnes in his book (pp. 76-7 and 112) writes: “‘ There is no 
evidence, save a broken inscription carrying little weight, that Lysanias 
was tetrarch of — — = (A.D. 28-29) . which Luke (iii, 1) 
speaks. Lysanias i when Jesus began His 
isleey.” Now quite a iene ceahdean of this argument 
to the apologia for the illegitimate child : “‘ It is such a small one that 
it might be overlooked,” it must be said that it is not true. There are 
three inscriptions attesting the existence of a Lysanias of Abila later 
than the Lysanias, king of Ituraea and Abila, mentioned by Josephus, 
who is known to have been put to death by Mark Antony before 34 
B.C. The first inscription, found’ by Pococke and published in C.1.G. 
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$421, was broken. The second inscription, published by Waddington 
(iii, 1880) is a broken dedication : “To Zenodorus, son of Lys(anias 
t) etrarch and to Lysanias.” There are coins of Chalkis to show that 
this Zenodorus was the son of the Lysanias who had been put to death 
by 34 B.C., and the Lysanias who receives the dedication with him 
is either his son or his brother. In view of the fact that Greek families 
so often alternate their names with succeeding generations, it is more 
probable that he would be son to Zenodorus than brother. In either 
case he is the right age for rule over Abila at the time Luke mentions. 
The third inscription, found twenty miles NW. of Damascus by an 
Arab and published by Pére Savignac, O.P. (Rev. bibl: 1912, p. 533) 
so far from being broken, is carved on the rocky face of the hillside 
and cannot be removed or broken. It tells how one Nymphaios had 
built a temple to Kronos and had made a way up the steep hillside to it. 
He describes himself as “‘ freedman of the tetrarch Lysanias,” and declares 
that his act of piety was “ for the safety of the Lords Augusti and all 
their house.” Now there were not very often two Augusti in the Roman 
empire and there was no tetrarchy of Abila after A.D. 37, when, as 
Josephus himself records (xviii, 237), it was ‘suppressed and given to 
Herod Agrippa I. The only two Augusti before this date are Tiberius 
and his mother Livia, the widow of Augustus, who took the title Augusta 
after her husband’s death and kept it until her own (A.D. 14-29). The 
masculine word “‘ Lords” is known to have been applied to Tiberius 
and Livia, as it is used on other inscriptions. The place where the freedman 
has built his temple is recognized by archzologists to be near the site 
of the town of Abila. Had he been a freedman of the old Lysanias I, 
as Schmiedel in a desperate attempt at scepticism supposes, ie would 
have to be at least seventy years old at the time of the making of the 
inscription, and perhaps daha tors or ninety, the mention of the name 
of Lysanias (then, by hypothesis, so long dead) would be inexplicable, 
seeing that Lysanias I is known to have been succeeded by his son 
Zenodorus, and the possession of Roman citizenship by Lysanias I 
would have to be supposed, for no one can give citizenship by manu- 
mission if he has it not. Now the grant of the tria nomina* to client 
princes cannot be proved for Antony, while it was undoubtedly the 
practice of Augustus to work into his imperial system the Oriental 
princelets by making them honorary Roman citizens. A parallel to the 
Lysanias family can be found in Sparta, where Lachares had béen executed 
by Antony, after which one finds his son Eurycles king of Sparta styled 
C. Iulius Eurycles from 31 B.C. and succeeded by C. Iulius Laco, his 
son, who in turn gives place to another C. Iulius Eurycles, The final 
count against the sceptics is the evidence of Josephus who speaks of 
the suppression of the tetrarchy of Lysanias in A.D. 37 without further 
explanation (Ant. xviii, 237), whereas Lysanias I had then been dead 
for seventy years, and his realm, as Josephus himself recoras, had been 
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reduced by the carving out from it of the tetrarchy of Trachonitis 
(Bell. Iud. I 399) and the kingdom of Chalkis. Thus, so far from proving 
that Luke is dependent, as Bp. Barnes thinks, on Josephus, the case of 
Lysanias proves Luke’s independent accuracy in a striking way. At 
the same time it gives a warning against supposing the gospel wrong 
because there may be no evidence to support its statement. Until 1860 
or so, there was no evidence to support Luke’s statement about Lysanias, 
though now there is plenty. : 

St. Luke makes Gamaliel, it may be remembered, speak (Acts v, 36) 
of two rebels who came to nothing, Theudas and Judas the Galilean. 
To the second name a date is attached ; he rose up in the days of the 
census. Now from Josephus (Ant. xviii, 4) it may be learnt that when 
Quirinius came from Rome (in A.D. 6) to make a valuation of the property 
of the Jews and to sell the estates of Archelaus, the disgraced son of 
Herod the Great : “ One Judas a Gaulanite from a town named Gamala, 
with his associate Zadok the Pharisee, urged the raising of a revolt.” 
Later in the narrative of Josephus he is called a Galilean, and it is said 
that he urged the non-payment of tribute to Cesar. His fate is not 
recorded by Josephus. So far, so good. Josephus supports Luke in his 
historical details. But the only rebel Theudas mentioned in Josephus 
is one who (Ant. xx, 97) at some time between A.D. 44 and 46 led a 
great mob with all their belongings from Jerusalem to the Jordan, 
promising that the river would divide at his word and they would all 
witness the miracle? Cuspius Fadus the Procurator sent a troop of 
cavalry to intercept this procession of devotees and had Theudas exe- 
cuted. But, as Fadus was governor of Judaea only after the death of 
Herod Agrippa I in A.D. 44, this Theudas cahnot be mentioned by 
Gamaliel, who is speaking some six years earlier. What Gamaliel says 
should be examined closely. Theudas declared himself to be someone 
great ; he attracted 400 followers ; he was killed (or as the codex Bezae 
puts it, his followers were scattered) and all came to nothing. The 
affair is smaller than the one Josephus describes and has no explicit 
link with the Jordan ; can it be the same? Can it be that Luke wrote 
as late as A.D. 94, and was in debt to an account in Josephus which 
he had misread ? Theudas was a common name, being the abbreviated 
form of Theodorus or Theodotus, and meant “ the gift of God,” a 
name that many mothers may have applied to their children. In Hebrew 
it would bé Matthias, and some critics have suggested that a certain 
Matthias, who just before Herod’s death pulled down the great eagle 
which Herod had set over the gate of the temple, and who was burned 
alive at Herod’s command, could be the man referred to by Gamaliel 
(Ant. xvii, 149). But Gamaliel, who cannot have loved Herod the Great, 
would probably have approved the act of this Theudas or Matthias. 
Another Theudas is mentioned by Cicero in 46 B.C. as the dbertus 
and. confidefitial agent of one Trebianus, the princeps equitum. .A Jew 
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in: such a position might have been tempted to fish in the troubled 
waters. of his fatherland on his own account,. where risings (Ant: xvii, 
285)/were as common as; blackberries in September. It is: best to say that 
Luke’s Theudas is otherwise unknown to history, and that, as was the 
case 100 years ago with Lysanias, the evidence is not sufficient to identify 
the man. 

Ancient buildings can sometimes provide a means of verifying state- 
ments in the historical parts of the NT, especially when such buildings 
are found to contain some inscriptional evidence of their purpose. 
Thus in 1914 there was found in Jerusalem, on Mt. Ophel, a ruined 
building which, from a large slab of stone discovered on the site, was 
shown (Rev. bibl. 1921, p. 251) to be identifiable as the synagogue of 
the Libertini or freedmen spoken in of Acts vi, 9. The slab carried the 
following inscription in large Greek characters: “‘ Theodotos, son of 
Vettenos, priest and synagogue-ruler, son and grandson of synagogue- 
rulers, built this synagogue for the reading of the Law and for the teach- 
ing of the commandments, along with the hospice, the rooms and the 
baths, to serve as a lodging for those who come from abroad. It had 
been founded by his fathers and by the Ancients and by Simonides.” 

The lettering of the inscription is of the first century, according to 
the experts. Obviously the synagogue is Greek-speaking, and is fre- 
quented by Jews of the Western Dispersion, not by Jews of Palestine. 
Further, the name Vettenos, which is not Jewish, implies that the father 
of Theodotos had been connected with the Roman house of the Vettii 
in such a way that he bore a name derived from theirs. Now this is 
exactly in accord with what took place in the lives of many Jews who 
were carried away as slaves by Pompey in 63 B.C., and who were 
afterwards manumitted by their owners and allowed to live on in Rome 
as. ltbertini. If Vettenos’s son was born in, Rome about 40 B.C., he might 
have returned to Jerusalem about A.D. 10 when he has already reached 
the dignity of s ruler, to restore and embellish the synagogue 
which haa pong ect of his father and quathiae tile 
him. In A.D. 19, the Jews were banished from Rome by Tiberius, 
the able-bodied among them being conscripted for work in Sardinia. 
Had Theodotos still been in Rome at that date, he must have then 
been expelled. He therefore may be supposed to have done his work 
Pellet: te time when Stephen began to dispute with those that were 
of the synagogue of the Libertines. Certainly no date after A.D. 65 

ible for the building, the troubled years 36—65 are hardly suitable 
er to such a work of benevolence or to the pedigree of Theodotos, 
and the identification is therefore most probable. 

Finally a brief mention must be made of the cornerstone of Pauline 
chronology, the inscription which fixes the fact that Gallio was in 
Achaea as proconsul at some date between Jan. 52 and Jan. 53 A.D. 
(Inscr. Delph. 2178, etc.). Of course, as Roman governors may have 
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had a second year in office, and as St. Paul was in Corinth for eighteen 
months, the actual date of his appearance before Gallio there cannot 
be fixed to a year, but must be within the limits A.D. 50-53. 


J. H. CREHAN, S.J. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
C.I.L. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
I.G. Inscriptiones Graecae. 
T.B. Babylonian Talmud, Soncino edition. 
Ant. Antiquitates Iudaicae of Josephus, ed. Niese. 


Bell. Iud. Bellum Iudaicum of -Josephus, ed. Niese. 


For further reading one might suggest : 

St. John Thackeray, Josephus, the man and historian, 1929. 

‘Ramsay, Sir W., The bearing of recent discoveries on the trustworthiness of the NT 
1915. 

Corbishley, T., Quirinius and the census (article in Klio, 1936). 

Paley, Evidences of Christianity, Vol. Il, ch. vi. Old but not antiquated. 

Herford, Christ in Talmud and Midrash, 190}. 

Pinard de la Boullaye, Jésus et histoire, 1929. 

Arenzden, The Gospels, fact, myth or legend ? 1920.- 

Arenzden, Men and manners in the days of Christ, 1928. 

de Grandmaison, Jésus-Christ, Vol. I, 1928. 


NOTES 

1 Tacitus’s testimony is in Annals 15, 44: Auctor nominis eius Christus 
Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat. The 
context is the fire of Rome in A.D. 64. Christianity is a nomen—not merely the 
designation of a class, but a group of people with definite characteristics, like the 
nomen Latinum, or the nomen Volscum of Livy 3, 8, 10. Christ is its auctor, its only 
begetter and surety. 

2 The tria nomina are the nomen of the gens, such as the gens lulia before which 
is set the praenomen, one of the 15 which Romans had to choose from (for men), 
such as Publius or Marcus, and after which is added the cognomen, often in the old 
Roman families a nickname drawn from some physical oddity, but in later recruits 
to Roman citizenship often a foreign name indicating the citizen’s origin. Only 
citizens had the right to use the three names. 
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DID OUR LORD EAT THE PASCH OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT BEFORE HIS PASSION? 


HE difficulty is a familiar one. Jn. xviii, 28 records the fact that 

the Jews would not enter the hall of Pilate because they were 

going to “eat the Pasch” that evening, i.e. Friday. On the other 

hand the Synoptics all speak of Christ and his disciples as “ eating 

the Pasch” the evening before (Matt. xxvi, 17; Mk. xiv, 12; Lk. xxii, 

7-8). Are we to assume that the phrase did not always refer to eating 

the Paschal supper, or are there any grounds for supposing that the 
Paschal supper could be eaten on different days ? 

Our Saviour’s Last Supper. The Apostles seem to have shared a com- 
mon opinion that this was the right day to eat the Pasch (Matt. xxvi, 
17, etc. as above), and expected our Lord to act on it. The initiative 
did not come from Him, but He did not express any dissent from their 
view. The disciples were so sure of our Lord’s intention that they 
offered to make the necessary preparations assuming He would eat the 
Pasch that day. They knew he had more than one friend in Jerusalem 
who would be willing to lend a suitable room for the festive meal. They 
also realized that the preparations would take some time. A lamb had 
to be obtained, killed by the Levites in the Temple-court, skinned, the 
blood poured out by a priest before the altar and the interior fat burnt 
on it. In addition the unleavened bread, the special sauce for dipping, 
reminding them, together with the bitter herbs, of the hard life they 
led in Egypt, and other things had to be prepared. One might have 
expected that Judas would be sent to make the preparations, but in fact 
Jesus sent Peter and John (Lk. xxii, 8). He did not want Judas to know 
the whereabouts of the supper-room before the time, otherwise he might 
have warned the leaders of the Jews at once and so prevented the supper 
taking place. In his instructions to Peter and John, our Lord repeats 
the phrase “eat the Pasch” ; the Evangelist goes on to say they pre- 
pared the Pasch as commanded, Mk. xiv, 16, and Lk. quotes our Lord 
as saying “ With desire I have desired to eat this Pasch with you.” 
It is clear that they were eating what Peter and John had prepared (cf. 
Jn. xiii, 2-5). To eat the Pasch means ordinarily to eat the Paschal lamb, 
and if some interpreters have difficulty in finding traces of the Paschal 
ritual in our Lord’s last supper they might look again and consider the 
dipping of the morsel into the sauce (Jn. xiii, 26), and the recital of the 
Paschal Hallel (Matt. xxvi, 30; Mk. xiv, 26). Certainly, if we only had the 
Synoptics to go by, every unprejudiced reader would conclude that 
our Lord ate the OT Pasch the night before he died. And as Jn. does 
not deny that they were eating what he and Peter had been told to 
prepare, or explicitly contradict the statements of the Synoptics, we are 
entitled to sing without hesitation: “ Observata lege plene cibis in 


legalibus ” (Pange Lingua). 
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The Pasch of the Jewish Leaders (Jn. xviii, 28). Even if we had not the 
testimony of John we could conclude that the~ leaders of the 
Jews did not eat the Pasch at the same time as our Lord, for they 
appear to have been actively preparing for his arrest. St. John 
tells us in effect that they ‘ate the Pasch on the Friday. Why 
should we assume that the phrase here means something different from 
its meaning in the Synoptics? On the assumption that they ate the 
Pasch on the Friday, while Christ ate it on the Thursday, various explana- 
tions have been proposed. 


(a) Anticipation of the-supper by Christ. As our Lord claithed to be 
Lord of the Sabbath, so also was he Lord of the Pasch. It is hardly a 
serious objection to say that he could not have had the lamb sacrificed 
the day before. The rite of sacrificing the Paschal lamb did not differ 
from that of other peace offerings, which could be sacrificed any day 
except the sabbath. And as the officiating clergy would on that day 
obtain their share of meat in many voluntary sacrifices offered by the 
numerous pilgrims, they would easily forego their share in a lamb. 
Moreover they would be too busy to trouble whether the meat was 
boiled and.eaten in the holy place (I Kings ii, 13ff.) or taken home for 
roasting. 

(b) Different Calculations. The Pasch occurred when the moon was 
full. For the inhabitants of Jerusalem the new moon was announced by 
the blowing of trumpets and thus they could easily calculate the four- 
teenth day of the month when the Pasch was to be eaten. But the farmers, 
shepherds and fishermen in distant Galilee would not be aware of this. 
Nor could they be expected to observe the new moon during the rainy 
and clouded season. Naturally therefore, they would count the days 
from the last full moon. Now if the latter occurred late in the day and 
they allowed only twenty-nine days they would be a day too early. 
Bringing with them their lambs and having to camp outside, they would 
<PP the Temple as soon as possible. Have we any reason to think 

t the priests and levites (who were neither Pharisees nor scribes) 
would refuse to sacrifice the lambs before the prescribed day ? As they 
would have to expect heavy work the following day it would be a relief 
to them to anticipate some of it the day before. It would also seem natural 
that the Apostles should share the view of the Galilean pilgrims and 
therefore - approached our Lord on the Thursday. As this day 
suited his purpose He would have no reason to demur. 


(c) Postponement of the Paschal supper by the Jews of Jerusalem. The 
law required a Sabbath-rest on the Paschal feast and if the Pasch fell 
on a Friday this would mean two consecutive days of rest. It is true that 
we do not consider this a hardship, say at Easter and Whitsun, but the 
comparison is hardly fair. For the Jews the hardship was rather as if we 
had two strict abstinence days in succession. The Sabbath rest forbade 
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cooking. If the Pasch was .on a Friday there could be no hot meal on 
Friday night. As that meal was and still is, for the Jews the great meal 
of the ‘week, something like the English Sunday dinner of roast-beef, 
its absence would be painfully felt, ially in the spring when the days 
are often very hot, but the nights really cold (Mk. xiv, 54). The meal on 
Saturday night would be no compensation, for since it could not even 
be cooked until after sunset, it was always a hurried and makeshift 
affair. For the delicately nurtured city people the missing of the Sabbath 
dinner would: be a real hardship and for the scribes an occasion for 
exercising their ingenuity. 

If the Pasch — transferred from Friday to Saturday apne 
‘of Jerusalem could keep their shops open on Friday and do a 
business with the frase thers of olin ieee could well Sted to bebe 
the scribes. The pilgrims might be ignorant of the law ; or even if they 
were unwilling to sell they would not so easily scruple to buy ially © 
when they saw the shops open, II Esd. xiii, 15-22. We might even 
exculpate the business people, for it would be too difficult to supply 
such great crowds of visitors even with bread and fruit over two days 
of complete rest. 

Owing to the scarcity of contemporary records and the custom of 
oral rather than written tradition of ee Rabbis we need not be surprised 
if we find only much later documentary evidence of the transfer of the 
Jewish Pasch from Friday to Saturday. This however does not militate 
again the possibility of an earlier custom, but rather encourages an en- 
quiry as to whether the réasons which prompted this practice did not 
also exist in the time of Christ. Nor should we think it beyond the 
conception of our Lord’s enemies to twist the law to their own 
advantage. 

LAMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF ST. LUKE'S 


GOSPEL 


S students of the Bible are not in the habit of looking to the 

pages of The Journal of Roman Studies for articles bearing on 

their subject, readers may be glad to have their attention called 
to a study entitled “ The Fall of Jerusalem and the ‘ Abomination of 
Desolation’” by C. H. Dodd in Volume xxxvii (1947) 47-54. The 
article, it may be remarked, — from the = of view of one 
who s the Gospels as the subject-matter of quite independent 
aan te panne critics it has been taken for granted that the 
prediction of the fall of Jerusalem in St. Luke was written after the 
event on account of its accurate agreement with the historical facts. 
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C. H. Dodd points out that this assumption is unwarranted. All the 
language of the two passages in question, xix, 42-4 and xxi, 20-4, is 
based on that of the Old Testament, and the description of the fall of 
the city is based on the similar descriptions of the prophets. ‘“‘ There 
is no single trait of the forecast which cannot be documented out of 
the Old Testament,” p. 52. On the other hand, the distinctive features 
which caught the imagination of Josephus, the historian of the siege, 
and presumably of contemporaries, are entirely lacking. Such are the 
faction-fighting among the city’s defenders, the pestilence and famine 
culminating in cannibalism, and the conflagration which laid low the 
temple and a large part of the city. This, it may be added, is precisely 
what is to be expected in prophecy of which it is not a characteristic 
to enter into definite and accurately foretold details. 


EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


BIBLICAL STUDY IN FRANCE DURING 
AND AFTER THE WAR 


HE production of strictly scientific works on the Bible has fallen 

short of that of pre-war days as one would expect. Nevertheless 
the publishing houses have made praiseworthy efforts and have 
produced some notable works. In the first place we must record 
the re-appearance of the Revue Biblique in 1946 as a regular quarterly. 
During the German occupation a substitute for the review was produced 
in the form of three volumes which appeared at long intervals. Three 
fascicles have been added to the Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
namely “ Hetzenauer” to “ Israél.” In the Mémorial Lagrange (1940) 
and Mélanges Podechard (Lyons, 1945) we have a number of studies 
in French and English by eminent scholars and covering the whole 
Scriptural field. Among introductory works we may notice the first 
volume of La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste (Etudes Bibliques, 1944) 
dealing with astrology and the occult sciences. Displaying a mastery 
of his subject Pére Festugiére introduces us to this mysterious literature, 
so important for a thorough knowledge of the religious life of the 
Roman Empire. The same author has, moreover, in collaboration with 
Professor A. D. Nock of Harvard, begun the critical edition (with 
French translation) of the Corpus Hermeticum. Two volumes of this 
have appeared in the “ Collection ” of the Universities of France (1945). 
In 1944 Péte Spicg published the Esquisse d’une histoire de l’exégéese 
latine au Moyer. Age, a valuable and accurate guide, in spite of the modest 
title. In this field of exegesis we have several recent issues of patristic 
work in the series Sources Chrétiennes, begun in 1942—in particular, 
the commentaries of St. Gregory of Nyssa on the Creation of Man, 
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of Origen on Genesis and Exodus, and of St. Hippolytus on Daniel. 
Considerable attention has been attracted by the appearance in 1946 
of Etudes sur le Code de |’ Alliance by H. Cazelles, an author of some 
repute in the fields of Biblical exegesis and of law. Valuable additions 
have been made to the series Etudes Bibliques—Les enseignements de 
St. Pierre (1943) by G. Thils, amounting to a real Petrine theology ; 
and Les Epittes Pastorales de St. Paul, a masterly commentary by Pére 
Spicq. St. Paul’s thought has been studied in a specially satisfactory 
manner in La théologie de l’ Eglise suivant St. Paul (“ Collection” Unam 
Sanctam, 1942), in which L. Cerfaux displays great powers of inter- 
pretation. 

Besides these works of scholarly research we may at once observe 
that since 1940 there has been a definite and widespread trend in publica- 
tions of a more popular though serious character, towards theology 
and the spiritual life. This is a result of the wofld-wide upheavals of 
recent years amidst which people have sought to deepen and renew 
their faith at the sources of Tradition. An amazing number of publica- 
tions of this kind has appeared. Three “ Collections ” are intended for 
the clergy and the educated laity—La Sainte Bible (Pirot) and Verbum 
Salutis, both begun before the war, offer’ the reader a translation of the 
sacred text and a commentary both original and detailed. In the former 
there have appeared so far—the commentaries on Leviticus-Numbers- 
Deuteronomy (Vol. II, 1940) by M. Clamer; on the Sapiential Books 
by various authors (Vol. VI, 1943) and on the Major Prophets (un- 
fortunately much too short) by L. Dennefeld (Vol. VII, 1947). In the 
Verbum Salutis collection we have some brilliant commentaries on St. 
Paul-by F. Amiot (Galatians and Thessalonians, 1946) ; by Pére Bonsirven 
(Hebrews, 1946) and Huby (Romans, 1940, I Corinthians, 1946). In 
the second series of this collection we have Lumen Christi; Doctrine 
spirituelle du Nouveau Testament, by Pére Lebreton (1947) and Les 
enseignements de Jesus Christ, by Pére Bonsirven (1946). To the above 
we must add a third “ Collection” entitled Lectio Divina which has 
begun with a very stimulating work by Pére Dubarle called Les Sages 
d’ Israel (1946).. Both priests and educated layfolk will find here a com- 
prehensive view of that Israelite “ Wisdom” which is observable in 
the early inspired writings, characterises the Sapiential Books and attains 
its full flower in the Gospel. 

A still wider public is envisaged for the series Témoins de Dieu 
(Editions du Cerf)—real spiritual biographies of the witnesses of the 
Word of God in the Old or New Testament. These works, written by 
authors of established reputation are admirably adapted to. bring the 
reader into a closer acquaintance with the inspired text, the relevance 
of which to our own life is stressed. The following subjects have already 
been treated :—Le Royaume d’Israel, by L. Cheminant. (1947), Amos 
et Osée.(1944), Isaie (1945) by G. Brillet; Zyéchiel by Pére Auvray 
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(3948) 5 Job by J. Steinmann (1947); Evangile et Evangélistes (1944), 

aul, apétre de Jésus-Christ (1942) by Pére Allo; La communauté 
pie st (1943), L’église des Coieilials (1946) by L. Cerfaux. Other 
works, apart from “ Collections” intended for the same public are : 
Perspectives bibliques, by R. Leconte (1946), a collection of addresses 
delivered from Radio-Vatican on introductory Biblical subjects, accord- 
ing to the directives of the Encyclical Letter Divino Afflante Spiritu ; 
two works by Daniel-Rops which have had a great and deserved success 
among believers and unbelievers alike, namely Histoire sainte : le Peuple 
de la Bible (1943), and Jésus en son temps (1945); Le livre de Job et 
l’Ecclésiaste, translation and commentary by Mgr. Wéber (1948) ; 
L'Evangile spirituel de St. Jean by Pere Allo, who sets-out the main 
themes of the fourth Gospel, its symbolism, its realism and its historical 
value ; a very fine translation of the Epitres de St. Paul by E. Osty (1946) 
with notes, unforturmately too short ; lastly, L’ Apocalypse de St. Jean, 
vision chrétienne de [’histoire, by Pére Feret (1946). 

Two “Collections ” intended for the Catholic public in general, are 

Verbum Dei, instructional booklets treating of Biblical questions with 

reference to the contemporary background, thus‘for example, 

Vie de Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ and L’Eglise naissante by A. Tricot 

nik ame gd Bible et Missel, tended as an introduction to the 

liturgy through the explanation of the Biblical material on which the 
liturgy draws. 

One should alse mention the large number of articles in periodicals, 
e.g. in La Vie Spirituelle or in La Maison-Dieu. All this shows the 
vigour of contemporary Bible study, stimulated and guided as much 
by the Encyclical Letter Divino Afflante Spiritu and the new Latin 
Psalter as by the need of souls for that Divine Word which shall not 


pass away. 
R. T:amisigr, P.S.S. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


How is Isaiah vi, 10, “ Blind the heart,” etc., to be understood? God 
seems to be willing their blindness—not merely permitting the evil. 

Hebrew is a simple and impressionist language—quite unlike Greek 
—partly owing to its very defective character. It is short of adjectives 
(using genitives instead, e.g. “mountain of holiness” for “holy 
mountain”), and has no degrees of comparison for what adjectives it 
ns tie almganignt ce gd 5 pe Mi 
present or future, but only completed or incomp action, it uses 
the same conjunction fer “ and ” and “but ,” and so.on. It is in keeping 
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with this general character of the language that the Old Testament 
makes sweeping statements that seem at times almost . to contradict 
one another, without any attempt to “ tidy up” in the manner dear to 
scholastics, and even exegetes. The New Testament follows in the main 
the same style, no doubt because of its Hebraic and Aramaic background. 
In this connexion 1 may perhaps be allowed to refer to an article on 
“ The Prophets and Sacrifice : 4 study in Biblical Relativity,” which J 
published in the Journal of Theological Studies for July—October, 
1941 (Vol. XLII, pp. 155-65). 

Holy Scripture emphasizes strongly the truth that Almighty Ged is 
the ultimate author of history. He does not merely permit the evil, but 
chooses out of innumerable dispensations that particular one in which 
the evil will happen. We have this emphasized in Romans ix : Hechooses 
(e.g.) to have a Pharaoh, and a Pharaoh who will harden his heart, 
whom therefore God is said Himself to harden (17-18). This isthe problem 
of evil, which can never be solved completely, and least of all in the small 
space available here ; but in Rom. ix, 22-3 we are given some indication 
of a solution, as indeed St. Thomas shows in this commentary on the 
chapter. The end of creation is to show forth God’s attributes, which 
appear more clearly and fully if His wrath and power against evil are 
manifested as well as His mercy and glory in the good. This question 
also I have treated at some length, in Theses Paulinae, published at the 
Biblical Institute, Rome, reprints from Verbum Domini, which are now. 
out of print (Thesis -VIII : de reiectione Iudaeorum). 


nexion with the les, as reported in all three tic 
(Matt. xiii, 14-15: ay ME ie 12: Lk. vii, 10) : ‘ene 1 is. quod by Se 

John (xii, 39-40) in a very ‘strong _ not 
because Isaiah said Rape sein cn. Bp ae poset 
Acts (xxviii, 25~7). No doubt it was nécessary to show that God's plan 
had ‘not failed (cf. Rom. ix, 6) ; it must have been a tremendous shock 
to Jewish and even non-Jewish Christians to find the people of the 
Old Testament rejecting the New. On the other hand Old Testament 
and New both bring out no less strongly that man is responsible or the 
pctprehadeamapebrmliplier < Fg 9012 end ney 
eS ey ee ae oe repentant sinner. The 
terrible invectives of the prophets (to one example out of many, 
in Jer. v) and of our Lord (¢.g. in Matt. xxiii) evidently suppose 
guilt ;. but there is always an invitation to repentance and promise of 
mercy (e.g. Jer. xviii, 8: Matt. vi, 14-15). 


C. Latrey, 5.J. 
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What is the meaning of Is. vii, 8-9 ? The passage is addressed to Achaz, 
who is told, “ If you will not believe, you will not continue.” How is this 
fill? Tey coe sania: ss $a AMMO Hide: Uf the subject is changed 
oe tra there is no indication. Achaz is mentioned in verses 
3 and 10. 


The words quoted are in the plural, whereas the words addressed 
to Achaz (vii, 4,5, 11) are in the singular; there is therefore an indication 
of a change of subject, and the words quoted are addressed either to 
the Pere of David (cf. vii, 2, 13, 17) or (as I should think rather more 
os the people in general (vii, 2, 17). The warning seems quite 


Some further notes may be helpful. (1) The text. After “ believe,” 
the rede has ki (“‘ because,” etc.), which does not seem to make 
3 probably we should read 4: (“‘ believe me,” or better, “ trust 
me a: see below). k and 6 are very similar in Hebrew. (2) The trans- 
lation. “ Be established,” confirmed, supported, is better then “ continue.” 
(3) The play on words. The two verbs are almost identical in writing 
and pronunciation, being in fact different conjugations (Hiphil and 
Niphal) of the same Hebrew verb, though the two conjugations (as 
sometimes happens) have rather different meanings. The word amen 
comes from the same root. (4) The historical context. The northern 
kingdom (Israel) and Syria (=“ Aram,” capital. at, Damascus) had 
combined against the southern kingdom (Judah) and King Achaz 
(742-725 B.C.). God promises an early deliverance (vii, 16: viii, 4) 
in the form of an Assyrian invasion of the two attacking kingdoms. 
But upon vii, 14ff. I have already commented in an answer in SCRIPTURE 
a 2 xp (5) fides, fidelitas, fiducia (faith, faithfulness, trust or con- 
should be carefully distinguished in Holy Scripture, though 
, “fond be no less carefully noted that the second and third presuppose 
the first. In the Old Testament the’ gréat mysteries of the Christian 
faith, the Blessed Trinity, Incarnation, etc. had not been revealed, so 
that the emphasis is mainly on fidelitas, though with much 
ment fiducia ; there can hardly be said to be a Hebrew word for fides 
as such.-In the New Testament our Lord chiefly requires fiducia in 
wustion ot neice ith, fable, bot in T In St Pail thes % meatal 
ion of a living faith, fidelitas, but in I Cor. xiii, 13 we have iat 
from hope and charity, which must therefore be fides 
as as indeed is illustrated by the preceding verse. 
C. Latrey, S.J. 


What is the explanation of Jn. i, 51? “ Amen, Amen I say to you, 
you shall see the heaven opened, and the Angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man?” 

Our Lord’s first words to Nathaniel (Jn. i, 47f.), adeent oul 
with the hidden knowledge they manifested, awakened faith 
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in him that he at once acknowledged Jesus as the Messias—such is the 
meaning here of the words “ Thou art the Son of God, Thou art.the 
= of Israel.” Our Lord then replied that this faith would be further 
wie both for him and those with him by future experience, “ Amen, 
yoo I say to you (plural), you shall see te heavens opened, and the 
Angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 

This answer is couched in language recalling Jacob’s vision at Bethel, 
Gen. xxviii, 10-17. Every Israelite was familiar with the account of this 
vision with its’ “‘ angels ascending and descending,” a p to the 
Patriarch of God’s protection and an assurance that He be with 
him on his journey and in the future : “ Neither will I leave thee till I 
have accomplished all that I have said.” Gen. xxviii, 15. Probably our 
Lord in referring to this vision applies it to Himself, namely the Apostles 
would see that divine protection, which Jacob’s vision signified, extended 
in such an extraordinary manner to Himself during His life 
pont pm hem cdl ag ar ah ay ge 
would see-such continuous signs during His ministry would 
be made to feel that the heavens were, lg A pens that 
the angels were ascending and descending in the service of the Son 
of God. 

Another interpretation, which is adopted by a number of commen- 
tators, was put forward by Maldonatus. He aie the passage to 
Last Judgment when the appearance of our Lord in the clouds of 
heaven surrounded by Angels will make it: manifest that He is indeed 


Fs 


signs 
Gospel of St. John by His Eminence Cardinal MacRory. 7th ed. Dublin, 
1923. 
R. J. Fosrer. 


“* What is known of the Star of Bethlehem?” 

All that .is known of the Star is to be found in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(Matt. is): @ It appeared “‘in the East” (sc. either “to us in the East” 
or “in Eastern sky”: (ii) It appeared some time (perhaps more 
than a year) before the visit of the Magi : (iti) There is no suggestion 
that it accompanied the Magi on their journey to Jerusalem, the implica- 
tion of Matt. ii, 9, 10 being that they had not seen it between their 
from home and their arrival in Jerusalem : (iv) It seems to have moved 


its position in the sky during the short journey from Jerusalem to 
iabensentnananeetiesioie lace where the child was. 


There are three possible interpretations of the Gospel evidence. 

A. The star was a comet. In The Oracles of Jacob and Balaain, p 
97 sqq-, the late Fr. Eric Burrows accepts this view and argues: that chat the 
star is to be identified with Halley’s comet which, as we know from — 
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records, made an appearance.in August 12 B.C. He finds it 
«ign ha when the eat come of fs B.C appeared . . . its 
must have pointed approximately towards Leo,” the sign which, 
in an wos) (pp. 14-15), he has shown to be associated with 
Judah. There d seem to be ground here for the association in the 
mind of the Magi of the Star with the Messias promised in Gen. xlix,*ro. 
On the other hand, the chronological argument, in my view, is against 
the identification of the star with Halley’s comet. 

B. Kepler’s theory. The famous astronomer observed a conjunction 
‘of Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation Pisces, which was so remarkable 
as to suggest the possibility that this might have been zhe star. He 
valculated that a similar conjunction must have occurred in 7 B.C. 
j sents al Rane 
{Gerrip) normally refers to a single star but this does not seem to be 

very forcible argument. And the chronological indications are close 
enough. Two problems suggest themselves: (i) Why did the Magi 
associate this conj Wah the birth of a King of the jews? Gh (ii) 
‘What about the alleged motion of the star ? In answer to the first question, 
we can only say that—if you are unwilling to admit some form of 
revelation—the whole story of the Magi’s visit is one which puzzles 
‘our modern minds, in their ignorance of ancient astrology. The more 
difficult question is: Why should the Magi have come ar all, not mcd 
on account of any one star? As to the motion of the star, it 
legitimate to argue that the apparent motion of any bright sacaailonen, 
relative to a traveller, may account for the language of Matt. ; a = 

still over the Child’s house would again be sufficiently accounted 
for if that house were isolated and the two planets sufficiently far down 
in the sky. (if you are moving directly towards, say, the moon or a bright 
star, it does not seem to move as it does when you are going ‘ 
to it. What I am suggesting is that, if, on leaving Herod’s palace the 
Magi went “ parallel” to their Star and then changed direction so as 
to approach it, it might well seem to stand still.) 

C. A unique, preternatural, that is, miraculous, phenomenon. The 
ee ee 
non sunt absence of any contemporary allusion 
to such a phenomenon. But this is a smgularly unconvincing form of 
the argument from silence. 

Tradition on the whole favours the view that the Star was miraculous. 
If however we choose one of the other:solutions, then the comet theory 
is astronomically preferable, Kepler’s chronologically more 
probable. For the Magi themselves, it seems almost inevitable to admit 
a revelation. 


T. Consisnizy, S.J. 
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When Our Lord said “‘ The girl is not dead but sleepeth” what did He 
mean? Does not Catholic tradition hold that the child was in fact dead? 
Matt. ix, 24: Mk. v, 39: Lk. viii, 52. 

Comparing these words of Christ with what He said at the raising of 
Lazarus (Jn. xi, 11ff.) we notice that on the latter occasion He explained 
His mention of sleep as describing death. No such explanation is given 
on the occasion which we are now considering and py commentators 
have somewhat precipitately concluded that our Lord really meant 
sleep in the literal sense and not death. If this were so then the only 
miracle on this occasion would be one of knowledge of her actual 
condition. But, as Plummer points out (Sz. Luke in loc.) “ the elSétes 
. (‘knowing’) in verse 53 is conclusive as to the Evangelist’s meaning : 
not ‘ supposing” but ‘ knowing’ she was dead.” Unless we aze prepared 
therefore to reject the explicit statement of the Evangelist we can be 
in no doubt that the girl was in fact dead, and Catholic tradition has 
always taken it to be so. 

It follows then that our Lord uses the word “ sleep ” in a metaphorical 
sense. The Greek word used here is xo®eU5e1. In the account of the 
raising of Lazarus, the Evangelist uses the verb xexolynton. Death 
is often described in the Bible as sleep. In Christian times of course the 
expression is used to imply a belief in the resurrection but the word 
was used to describe death long before the time of Christ and even 
before there was any clear idea of a future life. The word used in the 
Lazarus episode is the one generally met with in the Greek OT to 
express the same idea, cf. Deut. xxxi, 16: II Kings vii, 12. The word 
used in our passage about the daughter of Jairus (xa®ev&a) appears 
to be used in a metaphorical sense in the OT only in Daniel xii, 2, 
but this text is enough to corroborate its use in that sense in the Gospel. 

Why does our Lord describe death as sleep especially without 
explaining His meaning ? The answer is surely that it is a hint that He 
is about to raise the person to life, just as if it had only been a question 
of sleep. It is clear from the context in each case that He never intended 
His remark to be taken literally, though in fact some did. Our Lord made 
almost a habit of using enigmatic phrases which people would at first 
misunderstand, no doubt to attract their attention and impress His 
words and acts on their memory, cf. Mk. viii, 15 : Jn. iv, 10-15, 32. 


R. C. FULLER. 


Why did not Jesus allay the fear of the people after the miracle of the 
Gadarene swine, as He usually does in similar circumstances in the Gospel ? 
Are there cases today of possession by evil spirits ? 

The a acéounts of the miracle tell us that the whole people 
wanted our Lord to depart from their district and that they were afraid. 


They feared further manifestations of His miraculous power which 
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might lead to more material losses on their part. Everything shows 
that-they were quite unprepared to consider Christ’s claims and there 
is no suggestion that He had any intention of making this miracle the 
start of a mission to them by Himself in person. They were not Jews, 
living as they did in the region of Decapolis and owning swine, a thing 
forbidden by the Mosaic Law ; and Jesus said that He had not come 
but to save the lost sheep of the House of Israel, Matt. xv, 24. 

Their fear is quite understandable on two counts—the natural fear 
that the amazing destruction of the herd of swine would excite and the 
further apprehension of possible future losses. Our Lord did not trouble 
to allay their fears because there was no special reason why He should 
do so. On the other occasions in the Gospel where He does allay fear, 
He so acts in order to stimulate faith and trust in Himself, or in the case 
of an angelic appearance the fear is allayed in order to strengthen faith 
and trust in God, e.g. Matt. viii, 26: Lk. i, 13, 30, etc. These reasons 
are not operative in the present case. But Jesus does begin to prepare 
these people for the reception of the Gospel by instructing the healed 
man to return to his home and tell the people what great things God 
had done to him (Lk. viii, 39). And the man did as Jesus commanded. 

In countries in which Christianity has been long established, cases 
of possession by evil spirits appear to be of rare occurrence. The power 
of Satan is not at its height there, however feeble at times the practice 
of Christianity may seem. But in missionary lands where onan is 
dominant it is a very different matter. Missionaries in Africa, for example, 
vouch for the fact of diabolical possession at the present day and for a 
visible manifestation of Satanic power which is quite unfamiliar to us 
in Europe. 

R. C. FULLER. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Paul of Tarsus. By Rt. Rev. Joseph Holzner (an English trans. by 
Rev. F. C. Eckhoff of Paulus, sein Leben und seine Briefe), 1946. 
(Herder.) 30s. 


In any book on St..Paul the first thing one looks for is surely the 
authentic portrait of the Apostle and in a work intended for the general 
public one looks further for a living and vivid picture of the man. 
It is unfortunate that there are so few works in English that fulfil these 
expectations ; at least works that cgn be profitably read by Catholics. 
Dr. Holzner has admirably succeeded in achieving his —_ of making 
the person of the Apostle live again for us with all his ardent love of 
Christ, his zeal for souls, his indomitable courage which bore him 
through dangers that few men have faced. It is true that in pursuit of 
his end Dr. Holzner has at times adopted the style rather of the historical 
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novel, and drawn on his imagination in order to re-create scenes but in 
general what he says appears to be close enough to fact. The author goes 
to great pains to paint for us the background of St. Paul’s life and he does 
it with amazing thoroughness, reminding the reader of the well-known 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Conybeare and Howson. He has read 
widely for his purpose and made himself thoroughly conversant with 
the world of St. Paul—the historical events, the great men of the time, 
the currents of thought, the educational systems, the various religions 
and their relation to Christianity, even the cities themselves, their public 
buildings and their very streets as made known to us through excavation ; 
all this has been worked together into a single fascinating narrative. 

But the author has another purpose in view, as the German title shows. 
He aims at giving us not merely a picture of the man but of his i 
as well, and <a end he gives us the historical circumstances of 
of St, Paul’s writings and a detailed summary of it. He has in fact worked 
with truly Teutonic thoroughness through every one even the longest. 
Here it must be admitted, the reader might have been spared. The 
treatment of, say, the Epistle to the Romans interrupts the narrative of 
St. Paul’s life for too many pages, and the same might be said of others. 
The length of these descriptions of the letters seems the less justified 
because one would go to other books for detailed explanations. 

The book has been criticized for inaccuracies, and it may be admitted 
that at times the author expresses himself somewhat loosely. In some 
cases however, this may well be due to the translation, as for example 
in the description of the Pauline Privilege on page 319. On page 394 
Dr. Holzner declares the year 60 as the date- of Felix’s leaving office to 
be one of the most reliable in the life of the Apostle. But perhaps it is 
not quite so universally accepted as the author assumes, cf. The New 
Testament in the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, Vol. 
II, p. 287 on Acts xxiv, 10 where the year 58 is preferred. 

Some misprints, etc., have been noticed: p. 348,. foundamental ; 
p- 329, arose (for arouse); p..370, had ordered them massacred ; p. 
373 ordered him removed; p. 391, seering (for searing) ; p. 371, Hara- 
mesh for Haram esh (Shesi ). 


R..C, FULLER. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Fashions have their day in opinions as in costume, and novelty has 
its influence in securing popularity in the former as in the latter. The 
opinion that .Nehemias returned to: Jerusalem befone Esdras, which is 
contrary to. the obvious indications of Scripture, was first proposed by 
the late Canon Van Hoonacker of Louvain in 1890. It was defended 
by him in various publications. and has enjoyed a considerable vogue. 
Ir has, however, by no means established itself and has been 
by various writers. Reference may be made to F. X. Kugler, S.J., Von 
Moses bis Paulus (Minster 1922) 215-33, A. Fernandez, S.J., in Biblica 
x (8921) 424-47, .and E. Ruffini, Chronologia Feteris et Novi: Testamenti 
€Romae 1924) 38-46. We now welcome an able defenge ot the traditional 
chronology by.the Rev. J. Stafford Wright, The Date of Ezra’s Coming 
to Jerusplem (London, The Tyndale Press; pp. 32; 28. 6%). In the 
first place the author considers. the question from the point of view of 
commonsense. How lang, he asks, would be required before it would 
be possible for a German historian to. confuse the relative dates of Hitler 

of Kaiser Wilhelm on the supposition that all written documents. 
had pesished ? In their own small community Esdras and Nehemias 
were men of comparable importance, and the author argues. convincingly 
that in the one hundred and fifty years between the acknowledged date 
of Nehemias’s arrival at Jerusalem in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
E, 445-4, and 300 B.C., the latest date proposed for the composition or 
redaction of the book Esdras-Nehemias, it was psychologically im- 
possible for an erroneous idea to. have arisen and gained currency as 
‘to the relative: chronology of these two outstanding leaders. He then 
shows, first, the frailty of the reasons alleged for the priority of Nehemias, 
and, secondly, the harmonious. development of events, as considered in 
the traditional chronology of Esdras-Nehemias. One weak, but not 
essential, past of his argument is the identification of the “ wall” of 
Esdras ix, 9 with the wall of Jerusalem. The whole phrase, “a wall in 
Judea and Jerusalem” seems certainly to show that the word gader 
is here used in a metaphorical sense. Finally, as a further indication of a 
retusm to more traditional views I would mention the rejection of the 
modern idea that the Law Book read publicly by Esdras, chap. viii, 
was the so-called Priestly Code. Reference is made to the opinion of 
Dr. L. E. Browne, Early Judaism, pp. 185f. that it was Deuteronomy, 
but our author himself thinks that “it was extracts from the whole 
Pentateuch,” p. 27. 

The traditional view which reflects the indications of the book of 
Fzechiel, is that the prophet of that name exercised his entire ministry 
in Babylonia. This interpretation has been challenged of late by various 
writers. Among them Bertholet put out the opinion that Ezechiel worked 
in Jerusalem up to the destruction of the city by the Babylonians, 587 
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B.C., and then after his exile continued his ministry among his com- 
patriots in the country of his captors. This reconstruction of the history 
has been adopted recently by Paul Auvray, a French priest of the Oratory, 
in his book Ezéchiel, No. 10 in the series Témoins de Dieu. It has now 
found a‘defender in a Flemish Catholic writer Dr. A. van den Born in 
De Historische Situatie van Exechiels Prophetie (Louvain, Séminaire 
Biblique ; pp. 27; fr. 15 :=Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica et Orientalia 2). 
This is a reprint from Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses xxiii (1947) 
150-72. The text, which is in Flemish, is preceded by a in 
French. Van den Born attributes chapters iv—xxiv,to the prophet’s 
ministry at Jerusalem up to the Babylonian conquest, and chapters 
xxxiii-xlviii to his activity in Babylonia. Certain passages he holds to 
have been dislocated, i, 1—iii, 15 exclusive of ii, 3—iii, 11, and xxxviii, 
1-14. He finds glosses that have found their way into the original text, 
in iii, 1of. and xi, 24f., and corrections due to an editor in xii, 11 ; xxiv, 
21 ; xxxiii, 21 and xl, 13. It is difficult to accept this theory as a whole. 
Ezechiel was a priest and, therefore, if living in Judea or Jerusalem, 
had access to the Temple. Why should he be transported there mirac- 
ulously ? Yet in viii, 3, part of the book attributed to his Judean ministry, 
we are told that the Spirit “lifted (him) up between the earth and the 
heaven and brought (him) in the vision of God into Jerusalem.” There 
he was shown the great abominations practised in God’s own house 
by Israelites, abominations which moved God to abandon it for ever. 
If at this time the prophet was living far away in a foreign land, the 
miraculous intervention is readily intelligible. 

The enthusiasm aroused by new discoveries is apt to lead to extravagant 
and sensational interpretations, as when, on the first publication of 
the Tell el-Amarna correspondence, scholars fancied that they had found 
there the names of Josue and others who were known from the Bible 
to have figured in the story of the Israelite invasion of Canaan. Similar 
exciting finds were thought to have been made when the tablets of Ras 
Shamra (Ugarit) were first studied. Thus they were supposed to contain 
the name of Abraham’s father Thare. This and similar identifications 
are now abandoned by — authorities. Canon J. Coppens, 
Professor at the University of Louvain, has contributed omnes this 

rocess of acquiring a more balanced view of the newly discovered 
iterature in Les Paralléles du Psautier avec les Textes de Ras-Shamra- 
Ougarit (Louvain, Séminaire Biblique; pp. 113-42; price ?: = Bulletin 
d’ Histoire et d’Exégése de l’ Ancien Testament, 18). This is a reprint 
from Mélanges Lefort, Muséon 59 (1946), and will be welcomed by 
many who would find access to the original publication difficult. Coppens 
shows by examples how the understanding of certain words and 
has been facilitated by the new texts, as in the phrase “ riding on the 
clouds ” of Ps. Lxvii (Ixviii) 5, which scholars had been inclined to reject 


as an error. Now it is found in a text which uses the words of Baal. 
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But a detailed confrontation of the parallels proposed between the: 
Psalter and the new Canaanite texts leads to ra conclusion that the 
analogies are not of a kind to point to any literary dependence of the 
on the older literature. He recognizes certain mythological 
allusions, which increase the number already known, as to Rahab in 
Ps. bexxviii (bocxix) 11. In conclusion Coppens points out that the parallels 
established by critical analysis shed fresh light on the originality of the 
igion of Yahweh and emphasize its creative power. If the religion 
of Israel did not hesitate.to borrow expressions and literary themes 
from Canaanite sources, it not only eattinned them in the fire of 
original poetic inspiration, but also in the crucible of a faith which 
stood at the opposite pole to the religion of the Canaanites. 

Passing now to Christian times, we have received from the Franciscan 
Press, Jerusalem, an historical and archeological study by Fathers 
D. Baldi and B. Bagatti, O.F.M., entitled Le Sanctuaire de la Nutrition 
@ Nazareth (pp. 46; price ?; originally printed in Studi Francescani, 
1937). Christian tradition has preserved the memory of two sacred 

at Nazareth, the one where our Lady was living at the time of 
¢ Annunciation, and the other where she lived with St. Joseph and 
where the Child Jesus grew up to manhood. The identification of the 
site traditionally assigned to this second dwelling and the history of 
its shrine constitute the subject of the — investigation. The argument, 
which is presented with learning and acumen, makes interesting reading 
and leads to the conclusion that the site is that of the present Franciscan 
church of St. Joseph. In view of a future edition it may be mentioned 
that in the description of the church given by Arculf in the seventh 
century the words “ habet inferius . . . lucidissimum fontem conlocatum,” 
p- 10, mean simply that the fountain was “ situated” under the church, 
not “ qu’on y a placée.” If the source was in any way artificial, Arculf 
does not say so. 


EDMUND F. SuTCLIFFE, S.J. 
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